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SOME TRADITIONAL SONGS. 

In the present brief article, I shall give an account of four songs 
or ballads, with presentation of variants for comparison, included in 
the interesting collection of family songs recently printed by the 
Aliens, of Medfield, Mass., in whose family they have been traditional 
for many generations. Not alone because of the uniqueness of one 
or two of them are they objects of interest to the student of folk- 
lore, but also because of the authenticity of the tradition that has 
kept them alive. 

I. THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 

In the printed collection referred to above, this ballad is given 
under the title, " Blow, ye Winds, Blow." 
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You must make me a fine Hoi -land shirt, Blow, blow, 
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stitch of nee - die work, Blow, ye winds that a - rise, blow, blow. 

i You must make me a fine Holland shirt, — 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, — 
And not have in it a stitch of needlework, — 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 

2 You must wash it in yonder spring, 

Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
Where there 's never a drop of water in, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 

3 You must dry it on yonder thorn, 

Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
Where the sun never yet shone on, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 



4 My father 's got an acre of land, 
Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
You must dig it with a goose quill, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 
vol. xviii. — no. 68. 4 
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5 You must sow it with one seed, 

Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow. 
You must reap it with your thumb nail, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 

6 You must thrash it on yonder sea, 

Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
And not get it wet, or let a kernel be, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow . 

7 You must grind it on yonder hill, 

Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
Where there yet has ne'er stood a mill, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 

8 When you 've done, and finished your work, 

Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow, 
Bring it unto me and you shall have your shirt, 
Blow, ye winds that arise, blow, blow. 

Comparison of this version with the several others taken down of 
late years in various parts of this country brings out the fact that it 
comes from a distinct and separate line of tradition. This appears 
from the refrain, "Blow, blow, blow, ye winds, blow." In the other 
versions referred to, — which appear to spring from a line of tradi- 
tions rather English than Scotch, — the refrain was originally a list of 
names of flowers, in course of time perhaps becoming much altered. 

For purposes of comparison, as showing well the specific points 
of difference in the two lines of tradition, the following set of the 
words of this ballad, recently recovered by me, 1 may be of interest. 
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I want you to make me a cam - brie shirt, Pars - ley and 
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sage, rose - ma - ry and thyme, With - out a - ny nee - die or 
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a - ny fine work, And then you shall be a true lov - er of mine. 

i I want you to make me a cambric shirt, 
Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Without any needle, or any fine work, 

And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 

1 The Elfin Knight. Recorded about 1875 by a lady of Providence, R. I., from 
the singing of an aged man. 
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2 Go wash it out in yonder well, 

Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Where there 's never no water nor drop of rain fell, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 

3 Go hang it out on yonder thorn, 

Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Where there 's never no blossom, since Adam was born, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 

4 Now, since you have asked me questions three, 

Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
I pray you would grant me the same liberty, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 

5 I want you to buy me an acre of land, 

Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Between the salt water and the sea sand, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 

6 Go plough it all up with one cuckold's horn, 

Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
Go sow it all down with one peppercorn, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 

7 Go reap it all up with a sickle of leather, 

Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme, 
And bind it all up with one cock's feather, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 



II. THE RAM OF DARBY. 

This amusing ballad or song is said to have been originally the 
composition of a malefactor, under sentence of death, in an effort to 
write a song in which there should not be a single word of truth. 

Among the Allen Family songs is a version of this ballad, sung to 
an air which seems to be a set of the same air to which it is usually 
sung in England, — an air having some resemblance to the " Hobby 
Horse Dance." 
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i As I was going to Derby, 
Upon a market day, 
I saw the biggest ram, sir, 
That ever was fed with hay, 
That ever was fed with hay. 

2 The ram was fat behind, sir, 

The ram was fat before, 
He measured ten yards round, sir, 
I think it was no more. 

3 The wool grew on his back, sir, 

It reached to the sky, 
And there the eagles built their nests, 
I heard the young ones cry. 

4 The wool grew on his belly, sir, 

And reached to the ground, 

T was sold in Derby town, sir, 

For forty thousand pound. 

5 The wool upon his tail, sir, 

Filled more than fifty bags, 
You had better keep away, sir, 
When that tail shakes and wags. 

6 The horns upon his head, sir, 

Were as high as a man could reach, 
And there they built a pulpit, sir, 
The Quakers for to preach. 

7 And he who knocked this ram down, 

Was drowned in the blood, 
And he that held the dish, sir, 
Was carried away by the flood. 

8 And all the boys in Derby, sir, 

Came begging for his eyes, 
To kick about the streets, sir, 
As any good football flies. 

9 The mutton that the ram made 

Gave the whole army meat, 

And what was left, I 'm told, sir, 

Was served out to the fleet. 

Absurd as it is, this song has a special interest for us Americans, 
owing to the recorded tradition that General Washington sang it on 
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one occasion to the children of Chief Justice Ellsworth. This tradi- 
tion is recorded by the late Senator Hoar, in his autobiography. 
The following version comes from Glover, Vermont : — 

1 As I was going to Derby, 

Upon a market day, 
I spied the biggest ram, sir, 

That ever was fed on hay. 
That ever was fed on hay, sir, 

That ever was fed on hay, 
I spied the biggest ram, sir, 

That ever was fed on hay. 

Tow de row de dow, dow, 

Tow de row de da, 
Tow de row de dow, dow, 

Tow de row de da. 

2 He had four feet to walk on, 

He had four feet to stand, 
And every foot he had, sir, 

Covered an acre of land. 
Covered an acre of land, sir, etc. 

3 The wool upon his back, sir, 

It reached up to the sky, 
The eagles built their nests there, 

For I heard the young ones cry, 
For I heard the young ones cry, sir, etc. 

4 The wool upon his tail, sir, 

I heard the weaver say, 
Made three hundred yards of cloth, 

For he wove it in a day. 
For he wove it in a day, sir, etc. 

5 The horns upon this ram, sir, 

They reached up to the moon, 
A nigger climbed up in January, 

And never came down till June. 
And never came down till June, sir, etc. 

6 The butcher that cut his throat, sir, 

Was drownded in the blood, 
And the little boy that held the pail 

Was carried away in the flood. 
Was carried away in the flood, sir, etc. 1 

1 In the American Monthly Magazine for October, 1897, the above-mentioned 
anecdote of General Washington is told. A similar version of the ballad is given. 
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In Derby, England, the ballad of the Ram has continued to be, 
popular, and is sung in much the same manner. There are a number 
of additional verses. For the sake of comparison, the following 
stanzas may be cited : — 

The space between his horns, sir, 
Was as far as a man could reach, 

And there they built a pulpit 
For the parson there to preach. 

This ram jumped over a wall, sir, 

His tail caught on a briar, 
It reached from Darby town, sir, 

All into Leicestershire. 

And of this tail so long, sir, 

'T was ten miles and an ell, 
They made a goodly rope, sir, 

To toll the market bell. 

The little boys of Darby, sir, 

They came to beg his eyes, 
To kick about the streets, sir, 

For they were football size. 

The jaws that were in his head, sir, 

They were so fine and thin, 
They were sold to a Methodist parson, 

For a pulpit to preach in. 

Indeed, sir, this is true, sir, 

I never was taught to lie, 
And had you been to Darby, sir, 

You 'd have seen it as well as I. 1 

The song belongs to the class of " lying tales," or extravaganzas. 

1 L. Jewitt, The Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire, London, 1867, p. 1 15. Con- 
cerning football, the editor explains that this was essentially a Derby game, and 
was played every year, frequently with highly disastrous consequences, until put 
down by the authorities a few years back. On Shrove Tuesday business was 
entirely suspended, and the townspeople being divided into two parties, — All 
Saints and St. Peter's, — the ball was, at noon, thrown from the Town Hall to the 
densely packed masses in the market-place, the two parties each trying to " goal 
it " at their respective places. The fight — for it was nothing less — continued for 
many hours, and sewers, brook-courses, and even rivers were invaded, and scores 
of people who were fortunate enough not to get killed or lamed were stripped of 
their clothing in the fray. 
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in. the Quaker's wooing. 

The most complete version of this quaint little comic song, for 
such it evidently is, may be found, with the air to which it was sung, 
in Mr. Newell's "Games and Songs of American Children." In the 
Allen songs is a shorter version, as follows : — 
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Quaker -ish ac - tionslKut- ty - ka dink a da - dy, oh I" 

i " Madam, I have come to woo thee, 
O, hum, oh ! 
Madam, I have come to court thee, 
Oh, hum, oh dear me ! " 
" Get you gone, you saucy Quaker, 
Hi a dink a dady oh ! 
I '11 have none of your Quakerish actions, 
Kutty ka dink a dady oh ! " 

2 " I 've a ring cost forty shilling, 

Oh, hum, oh, 
Thou shalt have it if thee art willing, 
Oh, hum, oh dear me ! " 
" I '11 have none of your rings or money, 
Hi a dink a dady oh ! 
I '11 have a man that calls me ' Honey,' 
Kutty ka dink a dady oh ! " 

3 " Must I then change my religion, 

Oh, hum, oh ! 
And become a Presbyterian ? 
Oh, hum, oh dear me ! " 
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" You must learn to lie and flatter, 
Hi a dink a dady oh, 
Else you never can come at ber, 
Kutty ka dink a dady, oh ! " 

From Fall River, Mass., I have the following version, which I 
take occasion to print here for purposes of comparison : — 

1 " Madam, I have come a-courting, 

You for to see, 
To marry you I have a notion, 
Oh, deary me ! " 

2 " To marry you I 've no desire, 

Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la, 
I '11 sit down and poke the fire, 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la." 

3 " Here 's a ring cost forty shillings, 

Oh, deary me, 
Thou may'st have it if thou art willing, 
Oh, deary me ! " 

4. " I want none of your rings or money, 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la, 
Give me the man that calls me ' Honey,' 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la." 

5 " Fare you well, for we must part, 

Oh, deary me, 
I don't care if I 've broke your heart, 
Oh, deary me ! " 

6 " I '11 go home, and tell my mammy, 

Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la, 
You may go to the Old Harry, 
Fal-lal, fal-lal, fal-lal-la ! " 

IV. THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. 

Mentioned among the Allen Songs as a Christmas carol, it is, 
however, neither a Christmas song nor a carol. Mrs. Gomme (Tra- 
ditional Games, vol. ii. p. 319) gives the best account of it, showing 
that it is originally a game, bearing some resemblance to the game 
of " Forfeits," and connected with the festivities of the Epiphany. 

" The company were all seated round the room. The leader of 
the game commenced by saying the first line. The lines for the first 
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day of Christmas were said by each of the company in turn, — then 
the jirst day was repeated, with the addition of the second by the 
leader, and then this was said all around the circle in turn. This was 
continued, until all the lines were said all round the circle in turn. 
For every mistake, a forfeit had to be given up." 
The version in the Allen Songs is as follows : — 
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The twelfth day of Christ - mas my true love sent to me 
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Twelve lords a reap-ing,Five gold rings, Four col-lege birds,Three French hens, 
etc. (Gifts 12 or 6.) 
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Two tur - tie doves and a part of a Ju - ni - per tree. 

i The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 

A part of a juniper tree. 
2 The second day of Christmas my true love sent to me 

Two turtle doves, and a part of a juniper tree. 

And so on, a different gift being added for each of the twelve days. 
The last stanza reads as follows : — 

12 The twelfth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Twelve lords a-reaping, 
Eleven golden pippins, 
Ten fiddlers playing, 
Nine ladies dancing, 
Eight hounds a-running, 
Seven swans a-swimming, 
Six geese a-flying, 
Five gold rings, 
Four college birds, 
Three French hens, 
Two turtle doves, and a part of a juniper tree. 
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This song became popular in America at an early date, — as the 
following melody, copied from a manuscript of 1790, testifies : — 
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(5th Gift.) 
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(2d Gift.) 



(1st Gift.) 



From the same source as the version of " The Elfin Knight," cited 
on a previous page, I have the following set of the words and air of 
this game-song. 
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Twelve ships a -sail- ing, Five gold rings, Four col - ly birds.Three French horns, 
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Two tur - tie doves, And a part of a Ju - ni - per tree. 
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i The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
A part of a juniper tree. 

And so on, a different gift being added for each of the twelve days. 
The twelfth stanza is as follows, — 

12 The twelfth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Twelve ships a-sailing, 
Eleven bells a-ringing, 
Ten girls a-dancing, 
Nine fiddles playing, 
Eight horses running, 
Seven swans a-swimming, 
Six geese a-flying, 
Five gold rings, 
Four colly birds, 
Three French horns, 
Two turtle doves, and a part of a juniper tree. 

Phillips Barry. 
Boston, Mass. 

Editorial note. The pamphlet from which are taken the four songs above 
given is entitled " Family Songs, compiled by Rosa S. Allen. Music arranged 
by Joseph A. Allen. As sung by the Aliens at the Homestead, Castle Hill, Med- 
field, Massachusetts, 1899." Pp. 14. 
The songs included are as follows : — 

1. Katy Cruel. 

2. Johnny, the Miller. 

3. Blow, ye Winds, Blow. 

4. Polly Van. 

5. Bingo. 

6. The Ram of Derby. 

7. Song of a Hunter. 

8. A Frog he would A- Wooing go. 

9. The Dumb Wife. 

10. When Adam was First Created. 

11. The Twelve Days of Christmas. 

12. The Quaker's Wooing. 

This little collection, which includes examples of some ancient ballads, may 
serve as illustration of the considerable body of folk-song still existing in all parts 
of the country, and awaiting collection. 



